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The idea for this little booklet sprang from a suggestion from 
one of our High School teachers, Miss Effie McLeod. 


I have found the search for information quite interesting. I hope 
the readers will find it so. 


Mrs. R. 8S. Caskey 


Florence, Texas 
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Florence, A Friendly Town 


We're a little band of neighbors 
In a little town we love; 

Here you'll find a friendly welcome 
If you'll share good-will and love. 


When we meet you on the side-walk, 
We will chat a little while; 

Here each fellow knows his neighbor, 
Always meets him with a smile. 


When the clouds of trouble gather 
To disturb one’s family peace, 

All soon gather there to help them, 
To assist, and share their grief. 


Mrs R. 8S. Caskey 


Pioneer Days of Florence 1851 — 1963 


Florence is a small Williamson County town of about one thousand 
inhabitants. 

It was one time called Brooksville. It has been with great difficulty, 
I have been able to find just when the name was changed from 
Brooksville to Florence. In my abstract I find a letter dated January 
25, 1854, it was called Brooksville. Then in a deed dated February 
7, 1856, it was called Florence. The name was changed some time 
during those two years. The Florence Post Office was established 
November 25, 1857. John W. Atknison, grand-father of Tom, our 
banker, was appointed Post Master on that date. I have no evidence 
that Brooksville was ever a Post Office. 

Florence is located on the M. J. Wells survey, a grant from the 
State of Texas in 1848. Later, Wells sold it to Tom Redding, who 
resold it to individuals as town lots. 

Billy Tomlinson, R. B. Caskey, and Tom Redding came from Ten- 
nessee in 1850, located at Bastrop, then came to Florence in 1851. 

Mail was delivered once each week over a mail route from Austin 
via Round Rock, Georgetown, and Florence to Gatesville where it 
terminated. 

First flour mill was erected by E. D. Johns in 1856, while the town 
was called Brooksville. J. W. Atkinson bought the flour mill in 1856 
and added a saw mill and grist mill. R. B. Caskey, (J. E.’s grand- 
father) owned a flour mill, cotton gin, and mercantile business. 

P. H. Adams was an early pioneer from Pennsylvania. The pioneers 
who came from Mississippi and Tennessee came in ox wagons, spend- 
ing three to four months on the road. Trees were cut and hauled 
from the Lampasas River section and lumber was made from which 
houses were built. The lumber being green, when the houses were 
built, after the lumber seasoned there were cracks in the walls and 
floors an inch wide. 


Florence Two Senior Citizens 


“Two brothers, Dr. O. B. Atkinson, retired, and J. Frank Atkinson 
Sr., druggist were Florence’s two oldest native sons. “I was the ninth 
child of my parents,” said Frank, ‘‘and the first child in Florence to be 
born in a plank house. Up to that time all children had been born in 
log cabins.” He was born October 30, 1863. The frame house was 
bought by his father from a union man who left the country when the 
war between the states broke out. John W. Atkinson, Frank’s father, 
came here in 1853, when the town was called Brooksville. The name 
was changed to avoid confusion with a town in South Texas by the 
same name. I have heard three different versions as to the naming of 
the town. I don’t suppose any one knows. The plank house in which 
Mr. Frank Atkinson was born was destroyed by a flood, April 24, 1957. 
It was the home of Mrs. T. E. Hayden. 
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The First Churches Of Our Town 


THE PRIMITIVE BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Primitive Baptist Church was organized in 1856, near the 
present town of Florence, then known as Brooksville. It was called 
Concord Church. It was organized in the home of the late King 
Fisher, in the Gravel Hill community. The church was constituted on 
the principle of the Providence Association, and chose the fourth 
Sunday and Saturday for their meeting time. They still meet 
at this time, 19638. In the winter of 1856, they met at their respective 
homes. In summer, they met on the banks of the Salado Creek. In 
1858, Concord Association was organized, to which they became a 
member, and continued therein until 1896. In 1906, the church became 
a member of the Little Flock Association. It withdrew from Little 
Flock in 1949, and became a member of Old Harmony Association 
where it still remains, 1963. In 1882, a tract of land and a building 
was secured at Gravel Hill and services were held there until 1925, 
when the congregation moved to the adjoining community of Lawler. 
Four years later it was moved to the present location which was then 
owned by B. T. Presler, Sr. It is the old rock building, which was con- 
structed in 1870. The rock from which the building was constructed 
was hewed by hand with a rock hammer from a quarry five miles 
east of Florence. 

In December, 1955, a building was purchased by an endowment 
by Sister Dorothy Whiteley and moved near the church building to 
be used as a dining hall. 

In 1930, the church with a membership of about thirty, called 
Elder W. J. Chambers as pastor. He has served faithfully thirty 
three years. The church has stood perilous times, including four 
major wars. 

We feel the Lord has blessed it through lean years and fruitful 
years of the early pioneers. 

We pray that He will continue to bless and guide each member 
and give sufficient grace to stand for the principles upon which the. 
church was organized one hundred and seven years ago. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Church was organized in 1857. It was 
located on the ground which is now Matsler Cemetery. It was called 
Elm Grove. The first church house was built of logs cut from elm 
timber and brought to Florence to be sawed into lumber. 

The first Sunday School was organized in 1852, by Grandmother 
Matsler, who gathered hers and her neighbors children under a big 
shade tree. Her teaching has been carried on more than a hundred 
years by her descendants. This congregation moved their location, 
built a new church in 1895, and named it Oak Grove. Their first Pastor 
was B. E. Boomer. He served one fourth of his time for one hundred 
dollars per year. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The Methodist congregation bought the old rock building near the 
cemetery and worshipped there many years. The church was estab- 
lished in 1861. The congregation sold the house to Mr. B. T. Presler, 
Sr., who then sold it to the Primitive Baptists. They remodeled it 
and still worship there. The house is nearly one hundred years 
old but is a very attractive building. The Methodists are now located 
in the 300 block corner of Love and Curry Street. 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH 
(The preceding was given to me by Mrs. Lois Howell.) 


The Baptists, living in and around Florence, met April 13, 
1856 to organize a Gospel Church, known as the Baptist Church of 
Christ. The Articles of Faith of the Union Baptist Assocation were 
read and adopted. They gave each other the hand of fellowship. 
Those present were T. P. Chapman, J. F. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson, T. P. Redding, P. H. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Long and Mrs. 
Lawler. Services were held the second Sunday and preceding Saturday 
of each month, in the rock building near the cemetery, referred to 
above. Services were omitted at times because of Indian troubles and 
Civil War disturbances. In 1881, a Sunday School was organized. 

On March 7, 1884, two lots were purchased from J. Frank Atkinson, 
Sr. for the sum of $75.00. Those are the lots where the clinic now 
stands. A frame church building was constructed in 1885. Each mem- 
ber was assessed according to his tax receipts to pay for the new 
building which cost $1267.98. The Rev. J. A. Reynolds accepted the 
call as pastor for $250.00 per year. 

The ceremony for the breaking of the ground for a new church on 
College Street, was conducted December 5, 1922. It was torn down 
recently in 1962. 

A nice building was constructed in 1954. The late Mrs. A. F. Bobo, 
being the oldest member present, broke the ground. The building built 
in 1954 is still in use. There is a new one under construction to re- 
place the one recently torn down. The church has licensed two mem- 
‘bers to preach the gospel; they are Graves Darby and Harvey D. 
Lewis. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST > 


The Church of Christ meets on the hill, just north of town. The 
deed though was recorded March 25, 1873, and I understand the 
church was built quite a number of years prior to that time. It has 
been remodeled several times. Camp meetings were held a long time 
ago. The hill between the church and preacher’s house was covered 
with tents. 

Different members furnished a beef each day. Uncle Jim and Aunt 
Sallie Haines’ (negroes) cooked the meat in wash pots, and also cook- 
ed bread in dutch ovens. The Haines were the grand parents of Elzie 
Fisher. Three sermons were preached each day with singing between 
services. Nearly every adult studied music and could read it at sight. 
I’m afraid we’re slipping. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


(THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


JAK GROVE CHURCH 


CHURCOLORVCHRIST 


Sun Set Lane 


Sun Set Lane was opened in the late 1880’s. It leaves Highway 
195, three miles south of Florence, going in a westerly direction. 
It is eight miles long without a turn. There were not many roads in 
Williamson County -that long without a turn. 

Messrs. Bill and Snap Ratliff graded it with county graders drawn 
by eight oxen. Mr. Lee Suttles home was near the road. 

Bill asked Mrs. Suttles a proper name for it. She replied, ‘call it 
Sun Set Lane; it will take ’til sun set to reach the end of it.” 

It doesn’t take a “‘63” very long now, that is, if it makes it. 


The Spinning Wheel. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Chattie Chapman of Florence, Texas, I have obtained 
the following interesting story. 


MRS. CHATTIE CHAPMAN 


The above is a picture of the spinning wheel, owned by Mrs. 
Chattie Chapman, which was made by hand by Mr. Matsler in 1852. 
The principle is the same from the Stone Age down to the finest 
thread of modern machinery. 


“Perhaps, I am the only person in the county who can claim the 
preservation of both of my grandmothers spinning wheels. My grand 
parents on my mothers side, Mr. and Mrs. George Matsler, moved 
from Illinois to Texas in 1852. They came by boat down the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans, thence across ‘the Gulf to Port Lavaca, 
then moved to Williamson County by wagon. My grandfather was 
an expert wood craftsman and could fashion most any article needed 
at the time. He carved most of their furniture from native wood. 
A set of chairs, tables, benches, cabinets, a loom for weaving, and 
the spinning wheel which has been kept by the family, and which I 
now have. 

My grandmother, an expert seamstress, spun, wove, and dyed much 
cloth and even made suits on order. 

After my grandparents’ children grew up, he raised his first 
bale of cotton — one bale. It was the family’s task and pastime 
from supper until bed time to pick out the seed by hand; a task that 
lasted all winter. The lint was then spun and woven into cloth. 

Mrs. Del Suttles, my cousin, tells that her mother, Mrs. R. A. 
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Tucker, and our aunt, Mrs. Alex Conaway, as young ladies, wanted 
to raise some cotton. It was planted, and they cuitivated it with 
grubbing hoes. They made one bale each. Our uncle, Mr. R. D. Love, 
who was then freighting for the government, hauled it to Matamoris, 
Mexico for ginning. 

My grandparents, on my fathers side, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
Poole, moved from Greenville, S. C., in 1855, with several other 
families. They brought their slaves. The company numbered about 
three hundred. They brought the spinning wheel with them and 


r possibly the loom. My father’s sister, Mrs. Martha Chapman, tells 


that she was twelve years old, and since the wagons were heavily 
loaded, she and a girl friend walked most of the way. 

My father’s mother died when he was eight years of age. My 
grandfather married a widow from South Carolina, and she was 
a real grandmother to us. She also was an expert at spinning and 
weaving. She made and sold some of the most beautiful coverlets 
I have ever seen. 

This spinning wheel was kept by my aunt, Mrs. Chapman, and is 
now in the home of Eugene Leggett, Jonah, Texas, a grandson of 
Mrs. Chapman.” 


Early Railroads 


Florence has been served by only one railroad. It came from 
Bartlett via Jarrell about 1915. Mail was brought from Bartlett. Mr. 
W. W. Kirk was agent. Mr. Alton Mullen, our assistant post master, 
with his high pitched voice, telephoned Mr. Kirk, asking if the mail 
had come. Mr. Kirk answers, ““No mam, it isn’t here yet.” 

After a few unsuccessful years the “Dinkey” as it was called was 
discontinued. 


Early Mail Delivered By Mules 


Before the railroad was built, mail was brought to Florence from 
Georgetown in a hack drawn by two little mules. Uncle Jim Frazier, 
father of Mrs. Mollie Love, was the carrier. He delivered mail on a Star 
Route between the towns. He also hauled passengers. He had a limited 
education but a wonderful mind and memory. 

ig 


Cheap Land In Territory 


Land was very cheap, quoting from a letter dated 1852, from R. B. 
Caskey to his mother in Tennessee. “My brother bought six hundred 
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acres of land for nine hundred dollars.” Florence is located on a part 
of that land. In 1852 Mr. R. A. Tucker, Mrs. Del Suttles father, bought 
six hundred acres for twelve hundred dollars. It is five miles south- 
west of Florence. 


The Florence Flower; First Newspaper 


The first Florence newspaper was established in 1890, called the 
Florence Flower, Edited by Mr. Marion Haygood. He sold it to Mr. 
S. F. Perry, who sold it to Mr. Walter Miller. He sold it to Mr. E. O. 
Hood who called it Florence Reporter. Mr. J. E. Puckett was next 
owner and called it the Florence Vidette. 

In July 1898 Mr. W. W. Gardner became owner and editor continu- 
ing the name Vidette. After Mr. Gardner’s death in 1930, Mrs. 
Gardner and Mr. R. N. Watson, her brother, were the editors until 
1948 when it was discontinued from May 1948 to September 1949, 
after which Mr. Frank Knight edited the Florence Post. He sold it to 
the Taylor Daily Press in 1952. Taylor Press sold it to the Williamson 
County Sun. Florence has no newspaper now. 

Bill Gardner was a friend to all. Florence lost a good citizen with 
his passing. 

Very few small town papers were equal to the Vidette. Vidette 
Editors, we shall always remember and appreciate you. We read 
Florence news in the Williamson County Sun, contributed by Mrs. 
J. E. Caskey. The Sun is in its eighty-sixth year. 


Florence Had Its Own Creamery 


Many years ago everybody milked cows, town folks as well as 
country folks. At one time Mr. G. E. Adams and wife operated a dairy 
where Mr. and Mrs. Foy Gardner now live. They separated cream 
from milk with a big separator powered by tread power. A big 
Holstein bull furnished the power. Milk was hauled from almost 
every farm in the surrounding area, in ten gallon cans. Mr. Adams 
churned the cream, making first class butter for which he found a 
ready market. 

Farmers hauled the skimmed milk home, feeding it to calves and 
hogs. Later, farmers purchased small separators to use at home. A 
small building, which housed a big churn, was constructed near the 
present home of Mr. and Mrs. Homer Stapp, to which farmers took 
their cream. Papa was busy plowing cotton with a cultivator drawn by 
two mules. Mama loaded the cream cans and all the kids in the buggy 
and headed for town. Cream was delivered Monday and Thursday. 
Later a cheese factory was established in Florence; it operated a 
few years, then sold to the Round Rock Cheese Factory. Many truck 
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loads of milk were sent from here. The whey was returned and fed 
to hogs. 

Isn’t it amazing to see farmers bring an empty gallon jar to the 
store, then walk out with it filled with milk. Many cows are kept, 
but profit is derived from sale of fat calves. 

The farm produced nearly-everything we ate. Things we bought 
at the store were paid for with cream and eggs. When crops were 
gathered, land notes were paid, the only way to own ones home. 


Pioneer Day Schools; Present Day 


During the early days, our schools were of short duration, about 
four months. No state money was available until 1855. We have no 
record of the apportionment until 1881 which was $0.62 per student. 
Ages included were eight to fourteen years. (Texas Almanac) . 

Teachers received about forty dollars per month. 

The first school that I have a record of was taught in the house 
which is now the Primitive Baptist Church. The present Church of 
Christ building was used as a school house. Sallie Adams Wales, 
mother of P. A. and P. M. McCaskill, father of Mrs. R. S. Caskey, also 
taught there. 


FLORENCE HIGH SCHOOL — BURNED 1910. BOB DUNLOP AND EMMETT 
CASKEY IN FRONT OF IT. 


In 1887, we had a two room school house, I have no record of the 
date it was built. When it burned in 1910, it was a five room building. 
It had been remodeled twice. There were no school buses; children 
walked, rode horses, or came in buggies. 

Mr. Oscar Beaver is the only person I recall riding a horse. He 
lived with Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Suttles, four miles south of Florence. 
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He is still living at the same place, at the age of eighty-seven years, 
with his daughter, Mrs. Merle Ryden. He is active for one his age. 

One teacher schools were only a few miles apart. Teachers were 
not required to have a degree. First and second grade certificates 
were obtained by applicants taking examinations at the county seat. 
Their papers were sent to State Board of Education. If grades were 
satisfactory, a certificate was issued. It sounds easy, but it wasn’t. 
Teachers were scarce. 

A statement from Mr. 8S. J. Mathews, who taught in Florence, “I 
spent forty-five years as a College Professor, but I still doubt my 
ability to pass an examination for a public school teacher in Texas.” 

Immediately after the burning of the building in 1910, a brick 
house was built which has housed many of our citizens. Mr. A. O. 
Dannelly was the first Superintendent serving in 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
Mrs. Exa Ray received her diploma from him in 1911. 

Our present high school building was built in 1989. Bonds were 
voted in 1962 for a new elementary school building. The building 
is now completed and it is beautiful. 


NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The following story of our school was given to me by Mrs. Lois Howell. 


“For the ninety-second year the Florence School will open its 
doors in September for the 1959-1960 session.” 

The school has grown from a two room house with a one hundred 
and twenty dollar a vear salary for the teacher, to the present day 
plant of six buildings with a teaching staff of fourteen. 

In 1914 the school was listed as an independent district but was 
not recognized by the State Legislature until 1927; at that time it 
was affiliated with sixteen credits. A most progressive Vocational 
Agriculture Chapter operating since 1949 has been recognized over 
the entire State. Also Home Economics was added the same year, and 
well equiped buildings and shop have been erected for both units. 

Athletics also played an important part in the school curriculum. A 
well lighted, sodded field with a six hundred seat concrete and steel 
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stadium, a concession stand, and other features have been added to 
make it an attractive field. 

The P. T. A. has participated in all activities since its organization 
in 1919, the membership is well over two hundred. (Mrs. Emma 
Taylor), Mrs. Ruth Wales’ mother was the first President. She pass- 
ed away recenty, at the age of ninety-four. A lunch room was added 
in 1938 and four school buses served a large consolidated area. Supt. 
Simmons began his sixteenth year with the 1959-60 session. 


OLD HIGH SCHOOL PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL 


P. M. McCASKILL 
Pe Me vic@askill was born. in 
Alabama in 1844, came to Texas 
C. B. SIMMONS — SUPERINTENDENT when a small child. He taught 
school in Williamson and surround- 


ing counties as early as 1872. He 
passed away in 1927. 
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Medical Doctors 


DRAND Wi RomE ADA NTS 


Florence supported several Medical Doctors before building a hos- 
pital, among whom were Drs. Bennett, Alexander, Adams, Root, O. B. 
Atkinson, Billie Atkinson, Lamar, Strickland, Barr, Marshall, Burton, 
Johnson, and Dr. Chung who moved here recently. Very few persons 
have spent as many years in Florence as Dr. O. B. Atkinson. He spent 
his entire life here except while in Medical School. He practiced near 
sixty years. He traveled many miles day or night in the horse and 
buggy days. He delivered more babies than any Dr. in Florence, 
through three generations. Price of delivery was ten dollars. Some 
paid for it in oats, corn, cottonseed, honey and etc. Some not at all. 

Death claimed two of our efficient doctors, Marshall and Burton. 

We have an eleven bed hospital which is owned by Florence and 
Surrounding communities; it was built in 1950. 

Mrs. Frederick Reavis nursed here several years; now she is nurs- 
ing in a Burnet Hospital. Mrs. Clifford Priest is our very capable 
assistant to Dr. Chung. 


an 


FLORENCE HOSPITAL AND CLINIC 
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Stores Before Turn of the Century 
Drug Store 


Atkinson’s Drug Store was established in the late 1880’s or early 
90’s. Mr. George Atkinson and J. Frank Sr. were co-owners many 
years, after which J. Frank Sr. assumed full control until his retire- 
ment. He was passed eighty when he passed away. J. Ridley, his son, 
spent his life as pharmacist at Atkinsons Drug Store except while 
he was at school. He died in 1949. The old building was replaced in 


1906. 
Barber Shop 


G. A. MILLER’S BARBER SHOP 


Mr. G. A. Miller, barbered here many years. Hair cuts were 15 
cents, shaves 15 cents or both for 25 cents. 


Grocery and Dry Goods 


Mr. John Storey served the people in a dry goods and grocery 
store more than fifty years. After his retirement he moved to 
Georgetown where he passed away after spending many long and 
useful years in Florence. Miss Wilma Harris, his step-daughter, 
worked side by side with him in the store. Miss Myrtice Story, Mr. 
Storey’s daughter, and Wilma passed away in the Georgetown 
Hospital within less than one hour of each other. 
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MRS. R. S. CASKEY AND THE LATE 
MR. R. S. CASKEY 


MR. AND MRS. W. A. WILSON EN- 
_ ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA IN THEIR 
T. MODEL FORD. THEIR SON, J. V. 


(PINKEY) IS THE DRIVER. MRS. DEL SUTTLES 


BUILT IN 1880, BY R. B. CASKEY. IT IS THE PRESENT HOME OF 
MRS. H. B. HOOVER. 


P. A. WALES AT THE WHEEL, HENRY TAYLOR IN 
THE SEAT WITH HIM. VERNON (MOOT) GUDE AND 
CHARLIE WILSON ON THE RUNNING BOARD. 
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Hardware Business 


Mr. W. C. Love spent a long life in the hardware business here. 
Mr. John Watson was his partner. Mr. Love lived to be very old. He 
and Mr. Watson died within a few days of each other. 


General Store 


Mr. Tom Reavis, Sr. operated a general merchandise store in the 
late 1880’s. He was the grand-father of George and Mrs. E. E. 
Tomlinson, one of our much loved teachers, known to all as Miss 
Anna. The old rock building near Mr. Hutch Love’s home was his 
store. It was built about 1858. 


Florence First Bank Established 1906 


Florence first bank was established in 1906. John A. Brewster was 
President; W. A. Wilson, Vice-President; John McDowell, Cashier; 
P. A. Wales, Assistant Cashier. Mr. Wales served the bank from 
1906 until his retirement in 1954. The first bank was in the building 
occupied by Rosenbusch Feed Store. It was called Florence State 
Bank. The Farmers State Bank was established in 1917, with Claude 
McBride as President. These two banks with the Briggs Bank con- 
solidated forming the Union State Bank in 1928. 

Present stock is $1,000,000.00. =< 


FIRST FLORENCE BANK — 1907 
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GEORGE MATSLER MRS. REBBECA MATSLER 
Grandfather of Delle Suttles and (Grand-mother Matsler) 
Chatty Chapman. 


George Matsler, Sr. was born in Ohio in 1819. He was left an 
orphan at the age of sixteen. He took many long journeys, some 
of which were fraught with many difficulties. 

The first trip he made to California, was in 1849, where he worked 
in the gold mines. He returned to his home at Florence, Texas in 1852. 

He is the grandfather of Mrs. Del Suttles, Mrs. Chattie Chapman 
and Mr. Hutch Love of Florence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matsler were married in 1852, and started their home 
on Berry’s Creek. It was near the home of Mrs. Mollie Love. 

At that time everybody made their clothes, also made the cloth 
from which garments were made. 


The First Ghrictrmas Tree In Florence 


(Copied from Florence Vidette of December 20, 1945) 


Note — The Vidette has been requested to reprint a story of the 
first Christmas Tree in Florence which was written by C. J. Watson 
and published in the Dallas Morning News, December 19, 1932. The 
information was furnished by a Florence citizen who attended the 
celebration. — Editor. 

There is an interesting story connected with the first Christmas 
Tree in Florence, a small Williamson County town fifty miles north 
of Austin. 

In 1869, the people of Florence decided that they needed a school- 
house. They could not raise sufficient money by popular subscription, 
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so the only way to secure the desired building was for some indivi- 
dual to finance the construction. Faced by this situation, John W. 
Atkinson and Ozias Benedict, two prominent citizens, furnished the 
money, and a two story structure was completed in the fall of 1870. 
These men sold the lower floor of the building to the Methodist and 
Baptist congregations, and the second story was purchased by the 
local chapter of the Masonic and Odd Fellows Lodges. These organi- 
zations in turn, allowed their property to be used as a school building. 
Other local organizations held meetings in the building. 

Among these other organizations were the Temperance Council 
for men and the Band of Good Hope for children. A young man 
named Lee Lawler was the leader of the Band of Good Hope; he 
planned to have a small Christmas Tree. Then someone suggested 
that the plans be extended to have a community tree as a sort of 
dedication ceremony for the new building. This idea met with favor 
and a committee was appointed to get a tree. 

Here a difficulty arose. Since this was the first Christmas tree 
in Florence, the people did not know how the tree should be decorated, 
nor what the significance of the occasion was. 

The main question was what to do with the tree after they set 
LDR: 

Lee Lawler suggested that every one bring a basket lunch, and 
these baskets should be set in a circle about the tree. With this idea 
in mind, preparations were made, and word of the event was spread 
throughout the country. A few days before Christmas, some enlight- 
ened individual ventured the information that gifts were supposed 
to be hung on the tree and given out later. This word also spread. 

Christmas day dawned very cold and clear. People had been 
coming since noon the day-before and the building was packed. Every- 
one brought lunch baskets that were actually set about the tree. The 
presents, which were hung on the tree, were mostly homemade. The 
children received fruits and candy. The spirit rather than the fineness 
of the thing was what counted. 

A large bonfire was built in the yard to keep the large crowd of 
people warm, who could not find places in the building. 

At noon the people got their lunch baskets and had a feast. Some 
went outside to eat, while others stayed inside the building. The 
presents were given out in the early afternoon, and nearly everyone 
went home that night. The morning had been spent chiefly in talking 
and visiting. 

The crowd was one of. the largest to be in Florence in many years. 
Some estimated that five hundred people were there during the day, 
and there were only about fifty people living in Florence at the time. 
News of the occasion had been spread far and wide, and many people 
came in horse drawn vehicles. 

An interesting phenomenon which occurred proves there was a 
sizable crowd present. The Christmas Tree was on the second floor, 
and everyone went upstairs to see it. It was a great novelty. In their 
eagerness to see the tree no one thought of the strain to which the 
floor was being put. The floor was supported by some beams which 
had been sawed from trees near Florence, and the wood was still 
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green. As the crowd pushed its way upstairs, the beams began to sag 
This resulted in a near panic, some being afraid to remain in the 
building. When the beams dried out, they retained the curve given 
them by the weight of the huge crowd that Christmas Day. 

Several persons who attended that Christmas Tree are still living 
in Florence, and they can tell many interesting stories about the 
happenings of the day. The town has changed, but they still remember 
everything as it use to be. 


Even the old building has been changed. About 1910 the Methodists 
bought the building and remodeled it. The second floor was 
torn out, and the curved beams were removed along with it. No one 
seems to know where they are now. Possibly some member of the 
congregation used them in his barn. In any event it is safe to say 
that they still bear evidence of the first community Christmas Tree 
in Florence. The old building still stands in Florence, now being used 
as the Primitive Baptist Church. The steeple in front of the building 
was added by the Methodists when they tore out the upper floor. 
Otherwise the building is practically the same as it was that day 
the steeple was removed when remodeled by the Methodist more than 
sixty years ago when most of the people of Florence saw their first 
Christmas Tree. 


First Flour Mill Started During Civil War 


During the War between the States, Mr. John W. Atkinson bought 
the first team operated flour mill. Wheat was hauled from Buffalo 
Bayou (Brownwood). by wagon. Flour was shipped to Ft. Worth and 
San Antonio. Another flour mill was built in 1870 across the creek 
from Mr. Hutch Loves present home. It was powered by running 
water. In 1850 a saw mill was built at Long Spring, two miles north 
east of Florence. Another was built near the flour mill above 
mentioned. 

Trees were cut from all parts of the county and sawed into lumber 
from which houses were built. One of those houses is still standing. 
It is on the Wallace Suttles farm, five miles south west of Florence. 
- The sills and sleepers are made from trees cut and sawed at Florence. 


The First Cotton Planted In This Area 


The first cotton planted in this area was in 1867 by a Tennessee 
family. Later John W. Atkinson, who owned a store, where the clinic 
now stands, farmed some. His sons planted cotton by hand, first 
rolling the seed in wet ashes so they could strew it better. Land was 
fertile, producing around a bale per acre. It was ginned by a “horse 
gin.” There were four levers underneath the gin house, and two 
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horses hitched to each lever furnished the power. The driver went 
round and round with them all day. 

The cotton was carried upstairs in baskets, placed in the press 
tramped down by foot, the follow block let down, then the cotton 
was pressed into a bale by a mule harnessed to another lever. They 
could gin two or three bales per day. One could hear the gin groaning 
and screeching for three miles. 


FORTY YEARS LATER 


At one time Williamson County was the banner cotton county of 
Texas. Florence operated three gins, which were busy day and night 
during the rush season. 

Gins were operated by steam power. Power was produced by steam 
which was created by large boilers filled with water heated by cord 
wood. Since 1927 gins are operated by electricity. Many farmers 
spent the summer hauling wood to gin. There were no trucks; wood 
was hauled in wagons drawn by horses, mules, or oxen. 

We had no mechanical cotton pickers; everybody picked cotton. 
Men were kept busy hauling their cotton to gin and waiting their 
turn to have their bale ginned. After the cotton was ginned, the 
bales were loaded on wagons and hauled to a railroad station. 
Georgetown was our nearest point. 


- FLORENCE “TRAIN” OFF FOR THE MAIN LINE 18 MILES AWAY TO 
GEORGETOWN. 


Cotton Seed Was Plentitul 


Cotton seed were considered worthless. They could be seen on gin 
lot in piles as large as the gin. Cattle ran loose in town, so the cows 
had all the free cotton seed they wanted. Stock law was passed later. 
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Old Time Threshing Machines 


THE THRESHER WAS FORMERLY OWNED BY WALES AND WILSON 


Ripe golden grain piled hill-top high 
Behind the old red barn, 

Threshing machine now ready for work 
At our dear old country farm. 


The neighbors arrive with their long pitch-forks 
At dawn of early morn, 

Each one ready, his neighbor to help; 
Lest there should come a storm. 


The threshing machine with a chug, chug, chug; 
Hungrily eats the grain, 

The grain pours forth in a steady stream; 

Straws stacked and protected from rain. 


Across the barn yard the men all trudge 
As the dinner bell loudly rings; 

In a big wash-tub their faces bathe, 
They know nothing of modern things. 


The table is laden with many good things, 
Ham, chicken, salad, and pie, 

Peach cobbler and cabbage fresh from farm 
And creamy potatoes piled high. 


Ah me, we sigh a sigh of relief, 
Our turn had come at last; 

*"Tho modern machinery replaces the old, 
Dear memories we hold of the past. 


(In loving remembrance of George, Thomas, and Pros Gray, Tom Lindsey, Ed 
Lowe, Esca and Shelby Caskey). 
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Rural Carriers And Postmasters 


Florence is a small Williamson County town, of about one thousand 
people, it is located on State Highway 195. It was formerly called 
Brooksville. It was officially named Florence on November 25, 1857, 
when the Post Office was established. 


Mr. John W. Atkinson, grand- father of Tom, our Vaniere was the 
first Postmaster, appointed in 1857. Following him were: 


HRA CHOS ING ee eee 1858 Madeline B. Surgerner oe 1890 
POLI SeALKINSOMN as... 1859 Mattie A. Surgerner ........ 1894 
Siti Brown eee ee 1868 © “Samuel. F) Perrys. ..seeees 1895 
O7Z1AS = DENCOIChe te aoe 1868 Joel Preslar ........")oeeene LBM. 
BirilpedesAdamsi ters, cae. 1870 Bessie Cannon’ ......1..72.see 1901 
Wesley Surgerner ............ 1871 James Fy Atkinson ce 1914 
AICS ww NLOOLe seen 1872 Henry laylor® 2 1941 
hopert abs Caskey. chs... 1873 Alton Mullen (2.17. 1954 
Stephen K. Jackson .......... 1882 Who is still serving in 19683. 
Samuel B. McClain ............ 1885 


Rural Route No. 1 was established at Florence, Texas, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1904. Mr. Absolam FF: Bobo was appointed Rural Carrier on 
that date. February 1, 1904, he served in that capacity until July 1, 
1915, perhaps longer. The records were changed from Washington to 
Dallas on that date. 


Rural Route No. 2 was established at Florence on February 1, 
1904. Mr. Oscar B. Bobo was appointed on that date. He resigned 
February 15, 1907. Noah W. Story next served from February 16, 
1907 to October 31, 1909. William L. Miller was then appointed on 
November 1, 1909, and was still employed July 1, 1915. This route, 
too, is apparently active. 


Rural Route 38 was established at Florence, Texas, on November 
15, 1904. The first carrier on this route was Mr. James B. Allen who 
served from that date until May 1, 1921. He was succeeded by 
Thomas B. Nowlin, who served from May 2, 1921 to November 30, 
1987. Alden F. Gray then carried the route from December 1, 1937 
until it was discontinued, effective April 30, 1988. | 


Rural Route No. 4 was also established at Florence, Texas, on 
November 15, 1904. Mr. Elbert D. Skaggs was appointed on that date. 
He resigned December 18, 1920. George S. Snow was next employed 
as temporary carrier from January through April 30, 1921. 

James B. Allen was then appointed on May 2, 1921, having trans- 
ferred to Rural Route No. 3. He then carried Route No. 4 until it 
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was discontinued, effective July 16, 1926. Mr. Allen then transferred 
to Rural Route No. 2. 

Mr. V. F. Whitely and Mr. E. B. Cline served a short time as rural 
carriers, date of their service is not available. 

We still have four routes with Mr. Oran Gray, appointed in 1927 
serving No. 1 and 2, with Mr. Elmer Sawyer, same date, on No. 8 
and 4. (from government files, Washington, D. C.) 


Excerpts From An Old Newspaper 


(No date obtainable, probably in the 1880's). 


Bandits Thought Florence An Easy Touch 


“On last Friday afternoon three armed men entered the store of 
Mr. John W. Atkinson at Florence and made him open his safe from 
which they took about $125.00. The robbers escaped. On Sunday 
morning Deputy Sheriff Jeff Caskey, and four of John W. Atkinson’s 
sons had an exciting chase. After several hours the robbers were 
captured and the money returned. All were riding horses. 


Florence College 142° 7526 


Excerpts from a Vidette — dated August 6, 1898. 


“Co-Educational, Course of instruction equal to that of any first 
class college. Rates of board and tuition were the lowest. For other 
particulars and catalogue address W. J. Holder, President, Florence, 
Texas.” 


“Raise your boy in Florence where there are no saloons, depots 
or Sunday trains; where on Sunday he must go to church and Sunday 
School and associate with a God-fearing people or run in a bunch 
by himself.” 


“Wanted six or eight boarders at $10.00 per month.” 
Mrs. Bettie Hunton 


“At Millers Store, 9 lbs. roasted coffee $1.00, Texas bacon 8 cents 
pound and Northern bacon 814 cents per pound.” 


“If you have a buggy in need of repairs or paint, bring it to M. S. 
Hewitt, Georgetown, Texas.” 


“Yearling heifers are selling at $18.00 and $20.00 per head.” 
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Water Was A Big Problem In Early Days 


I suppose the greatest handicap Florence ever experienced in early 
days was shortage of water. Only a few deep wells and wind 
mills were here. Nearly everyone had a dug well or cistern in his 
yard, which furnished water except in very dry times. When those 
wells were dry, men dug wells in the creek bed and hauled water in 
barrels. Each man took his turn as they had to wait for water to run 
in the well before filling their barrels. 

The driest year since 1904 occurred in 1917 when only 16.67 inches 
of rain fell. Quoted from the Florence Vidette, Date July 5, 1917. 
“Drinking water in Florence has become quite a problem, and much of 
it is being hauled in barrels and tanks four or five miles. A. F. Bobo 
has placed a gasoline engine over the L. G. Bobo well and is furnishing 
some water for the citizens of the town. Water is becoming quite 
an item.” 

Water was very difficult to obtain to supply steam for operating 
mills. There was a shallow well from which water was drawn, and 
Mr. Atkinson kept two negro boys drawing water while machinery 
was running. A part of that machinery is found on the Elmo Priest 
home lot now. Women came for miles to wash their laundry at the 
well. It is in the front yard of what is now the Ed Curry home. Mr. 
Curry tells me there is still lots of water in it. He has covered it 
with concrete since he has city water. 

Florence was incorporated in 1928 and voted bonds for a city well. 
In 1952, another well was drilled. We have an adequate supply of 
good water. ie Ne le 

Bonds were voted in 1955, for a sewer system which was installed 
shortly. 


5 
"Florence's First Drive-in Marriage’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie Wilson were married in Mr. John McDowells 
Rambler in 1911. Mr. Kimbro, the Methodist minister, performed 
the ceremony, while Lonnie and Alga sat in the car. There were very 
few automobiles here then. A few days later Clytus Caskey, who 
was two or three years old, saw the car coming down the road and 
hid in the broom weeds until it passed. He remembers it as “A BIG 
RED CAR.” 


Florence Cemetery 


Florence Cemetery is more than one hundred years old, but is 
_well kept. Three additions have been added to the original plot. A 
Cemetery Association was organized in 1928 and has operated con- 
tinuously since. Mr. Henry Ashabranner is the care taker. 
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Electricity Lightens Florence 


Texas Power and Light Co. brought electricity to Florence in 1927. 
Prior to that time children did their home work, reading, writing, 
in fact, all kinds of work by a kerosene lamp. 


We also did our laundry on a wash-board in a tub. We boiled our 
clothes in a big wash-pot in the yard. Some had washing machines 
operated by hand. Later machines were powered by gasoline motors. 

Ironing was quite a problem. Our sad irons, as they were called, 


were heated on a wood cook stove or by the fire-place. Gasoline irons 
came into use about 1908. You can’t imagine white shirts and baby’s 
embroidery dresses looking nice, but they did. At present we depend 
on electricity for so much of our work that when electricity is off, 
business stops. 


In a former paragraph we tell of our cotton gins, how they were 
powered; now they are run by electricity. We stayed at home and 
worked all the time, but were happy. We did not know that we needed 
conveniences, aS we had so much more than our mothers had. Our 
mothers knitted their socks and sewed their clothing by hand. I can 
remember my grand-mother carding and spinning thread to knit. 
They raised the sheep, sheared them, washed the wool and spun the 
thread from which they made cloth. 


Our mothers bought green coffee beans, parched them in the stove 
oven. It took half a day to parch the coffee as it was a very slow 
process. Each evening coffee was ground ready to make for breakfast 
next morning. We never saw nor heard of canned buscuits nor store 
bought light bread. 


Open Range And Wire Cutting 


To the students who read about wire cutters in history, can you 
realize it happened in the town in which you live? Florence and sur- 
rounding country was an open range. Everybody branded his cattle 
and turned them loose. Each brand was registered in the county 
bearing the owners name. With the coming of barb wire in 1875 
pastures were fenced, which created quite a problem. To many it 
seemed unfair. Fences were cut at night, although it was a law 
violation. Uncle Jim Haines, a freed negro slave, was accused of 
fence cutting, the sheriff arrested him, came to take him to jail, 
but the sheriff was met in Florence by a party of citizens, forbidding 
him to take Uncle Jim. He was honest; people knew he was not 
guilty. He went back to his little home three and one half miles 
northeast of Florence, which is now the Ed Rose ranch. Wire cutters 
failed in their attempt and soon disbanded. 
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Oldest Building In Florence 


MR. HUTCH LOVE AND OLD ROCK BUILDING 


Mr. Hutch Love in front of building built in the early 1850’s. 
Rock was hauled by Mr. Lum Bauchman, from what is now the Dr. 
C. H. Langford Ranch. The rock was quarried and shaped at the 
quarry. e ne 

The men who were working there helped Mr. Bauchman load the 
rock, which he hauled in a wagon drawn by oxen. When sun down 
came, he camped for the night. 

Since fast transportation has developed, doesn’t it seem strange 
to us that one would camp on a four mile stretch? 

Mr. Love was born February 7, 1874. He lives alone; his wife, 
Minnie Howell Love passed away several years ago. 

One of his daughters, who lives in Florence, went to his house 
recently; not finding him in the house, she discovered him in a tree 
sawing off some limbs. Mr. Love, born near Florence, has lived 
here all his life. He has a walking cane that his grandmother 
brought from Illinois in 1849. 


Florence Fair 


Several years Florence sponsored community fairs, exhibiting 
ladies hand work, cooking, livestock, poultry in fact almost anything 
to be found at larger fairs. 
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Chisholm Trail 


A few pioneers are still living who remember the Chisholm Trail. 
It passed within three miles of Florence to the west. Twenty thousand 
head of cattle were in one herd. It took three days for them to pass. 

EK. D. Skaggs of Georgetown, Texas, said, ““As a boy I longed for 
spring to come so I could watch the vast herds pass by my father’s 
house on Berrys Creek.” The Dotson Skaggs farm is three miles 
Southwest of Florence. Some of our old timers can sing the songs 
and yodle as did the cowhands long ago. They were not called cow- 
boys; they were called cow-hands. I thought cow-hands sang and 
yodled for their own pleasure, but a neighbor, who lived through 
those times advanced the idea that the cattle caught the rhythm, 
keeping step to same. 

Any way it was a beautiful sight to see those long horns sway 
back and forth in unison. 

I quote from a paper of Mrs. Del Suttles. ‘““Pat Garrett was one of 
the drivers’on the Chisholm Trail which came by Florence. 

Through Williamson County they came in on the eastern ledge, 
crossed the Gabriel at Gans Mill, then northwest through the brushy 
country and over the Mullens Hill and usually camped on the Berrys 
Creek prairies, just north of my home place, where I, as a little girl 
sat on an extended pole of a log crib and watched them go by. We 
would see them coming, making a cloud of dust, a sea of horns. 

Henry Killeen, a teen age boy, was with the drivers, who camped 
near Florence. A terrible thunder storm came up one night; lightning 
struck him, killing him. He was buried in Matsler Cemetery. A rock 
was placed at his grave bearing his name. 


Violent Weather In And Around Florence 


Quoted from Florence Vidette. Date July 5, 1917. 


Florence was the victim of the worst tornado ever known to any of 
_our citizens on April 12, 1906. However, it hit Briggs worse than 
Florence, Miss Inez Hickman, of Florence, was visting her sister at 
Briggs, Mrs. R. A. Patterson, whose house was destroyed, injuring’ 
several of the family. Inez was so badly hurt that she died May 6. 

The next destructive storm was in September 1921, when the Salado 
Creek flooded the area near the creek. The house in which Mr. Hutch 
Love was washed down against the curb of the Dr. Billie Atkinson’s 
house. April 24, 1957, another flood came, taking a part of the house, 
refered to above, as the house in which Mr. Frank Atkinson was 
born in 1863. Clytus Caskey rescued Mrs. Hayden by tying her to a 
big pecan tree with a wet chenille bed spread. No one else could reach 
her as the water came so fast. Seconds after she was taken from the 
house, a swift current struck, which demolished one-half of the house 
taking the furniture with it. 

Her refrigerator and cook stove were recovered, lodged against the 
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bridge near William’s Gin. Many other articles were recovered; many 
others were never found. Mrs. Hayden moved to Austin and is making 
her home with her sister, Miss Ella Caskey. 

Mr. and Mr. Carlos Price’s home, which was across the creek from 
Mrs. Hayden, was severly damaged. Mr. Price was not at home at the 
time. Mrs. Price climbed furniture until she could reach the ceiling, 
knocked a hole in it, then took the extension cord from her carpet 
sweeper, tied one end around her waist, the other end around her two 
small childrn, climbed over the ceiling, pulling all to safety. Water 
was still rising in her house and no one could get to her. In a short 
time one of our Williamson County trucks, which was in Florence, 
drove up the side of the creek, crossed over, and came down on the 
other side. By this time Mrs. Price had knocked a hole in the roof 
and was sitting on top of the house with both of her little children. 
People could see them but could not reach them. In a short time 
the water subsided until they were carried to safety. 


Early Bandits Invaded Florence 


In the early 1880’s a band of robbers invaded Florence stealing 
horses and many other things. One of the robbers hid in a house, 
known as the Barber home, one mile west of Florence. The officers 
surrounded the house and planned to smoke him out. He out-witted 
them all. He put on a dress and bonnet, carried a pillow, pretending 
it was a baby. He passed by all the officers crying. One of the kind- 
hearted sheriffs said, “Honey we are not going to hurt the women and 
children.” “Honey” hopped on a horse which was saddled near the 
house and has not been seen since. Jeff Caskey, father of J. E., was 
Deputy Sheriff. Many citizens were deputized to help handle the 
bandits. 

sa ela PARE oes cn oa 


The Marvel Of The Telephone 


You may have the modern telephones. I know it is possible to 
dial coast to coast now. When Florence had the old wall telephones 
and party lines, we visited our neighbors, heard our ring, and answer- 
ed. Now we have to be home to receive a.call. Of course, some listened 
when it was none of their business. Some thought this was an 
impolite practice, while others considered it a neighborly deed. If 
six or eight receivers were lifted from the hook at the same time, 
it took the power off the line making it difficult for any one to hear. 
That wasn’t so bad; if one caught the message, he willingly relayed it 
to all concerned. In case of an emergency or tragedy, a succession of 
short rings were heard; everyone on the line was supposed to listen, 
_ this we did. If an important event occured, all we had to do was ring 
central, and Miss Fannie (Mrs. Ledger) patiently explained it all. 

Our first telephone system was established about 1905. It was the 
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Killeen system which was sold to the Rural system in 1927. Mrs. 
Fannie Ledger was operator thirty two years. A dial system was 
installed in 1961 by the Mid-Tex Co., of Killeen. 


City Directory 


(Copied from the Vidette of August 6, 1898.) 


A. F. & A. M. Lodge No. 38.8 Meets Saturday night on or after 
full moon in each month. 


H. M. Bennett, W. M. 
W. A. Shofner, Secretary 


I. O. O. F. Lodge No. 182 Meets every Friday night 
do det Lawler,N. G: 
W. A. Shofner, V. G. 
E. O. Hood, Secretary 


K. of H. Lodge No. 2613 Meets on Saturday night before the first 
and third Sundays in each month. 


Ee ODO DIC. 
H. M. Bennett, Reporter 


W. O. W. Camp No. 278 Meets on the second and fourth Tuesday 
nights of each month. 


5 E. O. Hood, Con. Com. 


Jim Jackson, Clerk 


Carbotex Plant 


One of our outstanding business establishments is the Carbotex 
Plant, which produces Calcium Carbonate. The company began opera- 
tion in 1938 as a partnership composed of Bertram Browne, J. B. 
Upton, and Stanton W. Gardner. They had very little capital, not 
enough credit to get started. A lease option was obtained from P. A. 
Wales on his property, just outside the city limits, for a period of 
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ninety days. With this as a starter, they contracted to deliver two 
ear loads of calcium carbonate to a San Antonio concern under their 
trade-mark ‘“Carbotex”’. 

Another order was soon obtained from a Fort Worth company. At 
this point they had labaratory tests made which indicated they had 
a saleable product with a broad field ahead for development. On 
this basis a plant was constructed, consisting of a small building 
which would hold about one-half car load of the finished product. 
Plant facilities consisted of a farm type hammermill with a fine 
screen, powered by a Buick motor. At this point it was discovered they 
would have to dry the raw material. This was accomplished by in- 
stalling screw conveyers into which hot air was drawn by the fan on 
the mill and a small furnace which was constructed near by, and 
fired by a pressure gasoline burner. 

Peak capacity was four tons per eight hour shift, which was not 
profitable. However, by this time the market was proved, the quality 
of the product established and accepted certain technical facts per- 
taining to production were determined, with this assurance, additional 
leases were obtained, plans were drawn for enlargement of the plant. 
About January 1, 1939, the Miller Bros. became interested, forming 
a corporation between the Millers and the original company. By the 
time installation of the new plant was completed, twenty car loads 
were booked for immediate shipment. The original owners moved 
away, selling their interest to Miller Brothers. 

-~ This is the only mine of its kind in the U. S. The product is a 
smooth, creamy, non-crystal substance, largely used as a mineral in 
stock and poultry feeds. About two-thirds of the out-put goes to the 
rice growing states, which, is used in the preparation of rice for 
market. . 
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Cobb Cavern 


Cobb Cavern is located on State Highway 195, six miles south of 
Florence. For the last hundred years it has been the place of wonder, 
delight, and perhaps fright. It was there boys met on Sunday after- 
noons to explore the unseen and unknown. The lean lanky boys 
crawled through openings with ease. The fat ones made it in but 
coming out was not so funny. If a fatty called “Butch” became fast 
in the opening, some pulled, some pushed until Butch was released. 

The land belongs to Mr. Marvin Edwards. In 1962 it was leased 
to the Marx brothers, two amateur explorers, who spent many hours 
of hard work and quite a lot of money. It was opened for sight seers 
last summer. It is wonderful. The formations are amazing. 

It has been developed three miles from the entrance of the cavern. 
Stair steps have been made so it is fairly easy to climb. It is electri- 
cally lighted: We are hoping for further development of this great 
handiwork of God. | 
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Polo A. 


(Excerpt from a speech by Mrs. T. M. Williams’ broadcast over Radio Station 
KTEM, Temple, Texas, December 25, 1936.) 


“Our association has the distinction of being one of the first in the 
district and the very first in Williamson County to meet the State 
and National requirements for a standard organization. 


One outstanding record is, the faculty has been one hundred per- 
cent in membership since its organization. In 1927 it was affiliated 
with the State and National Congress under the leadership of Mrs. 
P. A. Wales as president.” 


At our last meeting, March 12, 1963, a State Life Membership 
was presented to Mrs. Rosa Atkinson, who has taught here since 
1945. It was presented by Mrs. P. A. Wales. At this meeting it was 
voted that a picture of Mrs. W. J. Taylor be placed at the entrance 
of our new building, which will soon be completed. 


So we come to the end of what we have been able to piece together 
of the first hundred years of Florence. I appeal to some of you, who 
are teenagers now, to pick up where I have left off. It does not seem 
interesting now, but it will be in years to come. 
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